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where there is  a  suspicion that water supply is crucial,
small patches of ground can be artificially drained or watered
(33 Farrow, 1917, IV ; 30 Jeffreys, 1917, 111), and though this
procedure does not in itself give quantitative results, it does
give very valuable qualitative information on this question.
The effective value of different intensities of light in
excluding or admitting species can sometimes be tested
by sowing seeds in variously shaded parts of woods and
noting their germination and subsequent growth. Some
plants can produce seedlings, but cannot permanently
establish themselves under certain degrees of illumination.
Others can vigorously develop their vegetative organs, but
cannot flower or cannot ripen seed, If the plants flourish
and set seed perfectly well, some factor other than light,
such for instance as difficulty of dispersal, must be responsible
for their absence where there is room and the habitat is
otherwise suitable. Many woodland plants can, as we
know from common observation, flourish quite well in the
open, provided they have a sufficient water supply and the
air does not become too dry during their growing season-
It is impossible in the field to separate the drying effect
from the illuminating           of direct sunshine.
In aU such experiments it, must be                     that the
nature of the soE may play an important part.   A given
water supply which is               on one soil is quite inadequate
on another,               less of the water is actually
Upr root absorption (see Chapter XI)*   The          of
can often .be determined by preventing their           in various
ways (88 Farrow, 1916, II; 56 Watt, 1919, 67 Part I),
IE this chapter we have          no more than touch
some of the main problems            in the                 study
of vegetation, but it is            that enough has
to enable the student to                     of the          in which
the study may         be approached*